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Pacifists Jailed 


Golden Rule Crew Freed 


The five crew members of the world-famous anti- 
H-bomb yacht, Golden Rule, were released from Honolulu 
jail the first week of August. 

Early in June, Albert Bigelow, William Huntington, 
Jim Peck, Orion Sherwood, and George Willoughby, were 
each jailed for 60 days for contempt of court by Federal 
Judge Jon Wiig in Honolulu. This second conviction 
followed swiftly after a second attempt by the crew to 
sail Golden Rule from Honolulu to the Eniwetok nuclear 
bomb test area in violation of a federal court injunction 
served April 24. 

Pacifist and non-pacifist supporters of Golden Rule 
in Honolulu came by the dozens each weekend to visit 
the objectors to nuclear war. Hundreds of letters and 
cards of encouragement were received by the crew dur- 
ing their jail days. George Willoughby, CCCO executive 
secretary, even counseled two young C.O.’s who called on 
him at the jail for help with their C.O. problems. 

Jim Peck, who joined the crew just before its June 
4 attempted sailing, was an absolutist during World War 
Il; William Huntington and George Willoughby were in 
civilian public service. Orion Sherwood recently received 
a C.O. classification. Albert Bigelow, a World War II 
Naval officer is now a pacifist. 

Before returning home, crew members participated 
in Hiroshima day observances in Honolulu, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Chicago, and Boston. George Willoughby 
returned to his CCCO post late in August. 











Kansas C.QO. Persists, Wins 


A three year battle with Selective Service ended 
recently for Kenneth Berg, Wichita, Kansas, when he 
was granted a C.O. classification by his local board and 
assigned to civilian work at Eastern Pennsylvania Psy- 
chiatric Institute. While many C.O.’s secure their desired 
C.O. classification without difficulty Berg’s experiences 
are typical of a sizable group of C.O.’s who do not fit into 
the more traditional concept of the religious objector. 

Berg filed the special form for C.O.’s with his local 
board early in 1955. Shortly after he was classified I-A. 
He immediately appealed, was investigated by the F.B.I., 
interviewed by a special representative from the Justice 
Department, and in 1956 was again classified I-A by the 
Kansas Appeal Board. 

He was issued an induction order in January, 1957. 

(Continued on page 2) 


at Cheyenne 





Stage Nonviolent Resistance to 
Construction of Missile Base 





Five pacifists have been jailed in Cheyenne, Wyom- 
ing for practicing civil disobedience at the entrance to 
the new intercontinental ballistic missile base under con- 
struction near Cheyenne. 

Since late spring, a group under the leadership of 
Ted Olson of Fallsington, Pa. and Art Springer of New 
York City, have sought to arouse citizens of Cheyenne 
in a protest against the construction of the missile base. 
They found little support. 

On August 18 the little band commenced nonviolent 
direct action and twice entered the missile base. They 
were ejected by Air Force guards. Later in the day some 
of the resisters sat down in the road leading to the con- 
struction site in an effort to bar construction trucks from 
entering. They were forcibly removed by the drivers of 
the vehicles — sometimes considerately but sometimes 
violently. 

On the following day they again sought to block the 
roadway. Trucks bore down on the resisters at high 
speed to bluff them off the road. One truck hit Kenneth 
Calkins of Chicago causing him to be hospitalized. 

Charged With Trespass 

Ted Olson and Ellanor Calkins, wife of Kenneth, 
were finally arrested by Laramie County sheriff on 
charges of trespassing. Each entered a guilty plea in the 
justice of the peace court and each was fined $100 plus 
costs of $4. Ted Olson was fined an additional $20 and 
two days in jail for contempt of court when he would 
not promise to refrain from further activity at the missile 
site. 

Eight days later John White, Lansdowne, Pa., and 
Erica Enzer, Chicago, were arrested after several attempts 
to enter the missile base to distribute handbills. Kenneth 
Calkins was arrested two days later when released from 
the hospital. All were charged with trespass and fined 
$100 each and costs. 

The five refused to pay their fines and were jailed 
to work out their fines at $1 a day. They are confined 
in the Laramie County Jail in Cheyenne. They are al- 
lowed to receive mail. 

Art Springer was also arrested and charged with 
trespass. Art was freed on $350 bond pending trial. 

The group plans to continue its protest as long as 
volunteers are available to carry on. The Committee for 
Nonviolent Action Against Nuclear Weapons agreed late 
in August to support the project. 
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Phoenix Skipper Convicted 


After four hours of deliberation a U.S. District Court 
jury in Honolulu, August 26, found Dr. Earle Reynolds 
guilty of violating the Atomic Energy Commission regu- 
lation prohibiting American citizens from entering the 
Eniwetok nuclear bomb test area. Reynolds remains free 
on $500 bond awaiting sentencing. The court ordered 
Reynolds to surrender his passport to the clerk of court. 
He faces a maximum penalty of $5,000 fine and two 
years imprisonment. Reynolds will appeal the verdict. 
“The American yacht Phoenix left Honolulu June 11 
en route to Hiroshima and deliberately sailed into the 
nuclear test area in moral protest against continued test- 
ing of nuclear weapons. Reynolds sought also to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the AEC ruling forbidding 
the entry of American citizens into the 390,000 square 
mile area of the high seas. 

On July 1 Phoenix was intercepted on the high seas, 
65 miles inside the nuclear bomb test area. On board 
were the skipper, Dr. Earle L. Reynolds; his wife, Bar- 
bara; their son, Ted (19); their daughter, Jessica (14) ; 
and a Japanese yachtsman from Hiroshima, Niichi Mi- 
kami. The yacht was boarded by two armed U.S. Coast 
Guardsmen. Earle Reynolds was placed under arrest, and 
the ship was forced to sail to the U.S. Naval base at Kwa- 
jalein in the Marshall Islands. Reynolds, his wife, and 
daughter were flown back to Honolulu where charges 
were brought against Earle Reynolds. 


Reluctant Attorney 


Attorney Katsugo Miho, whom Reynolds had dis- 
missed but whom Judge J. Frank McLaughlin refused 
to permit to withdraw, reluctantly represented Reynolds. 
He rested Reynold’s case without putting on either evi- 
dence or witnesses. Twice Reynolds sought to address the 
court but was cut off by a terse “no” from Judge Mc- 
Laughlin. 

The trial got under way after Judge McLaughlin 
rejected a third attempt by Reynolds to have the case 
postponed until arrival of his attorney, Joseph Rauh, Jr. 
from Washington. While commending Miho’s work on 
the case, Reynolds told the court, “Mr. Miho is not my 
attorney. Mr. Rauh is my attorney.” 

According to the Honolulu Advertiser: “The consti- 
tutional question of the government’s right to arrest Rey- 
nolds on the high seas did not arise during the trial. The 
only reference to the subject was made by Judge Mc- 
Laughlin when examining the jury panel. He asked the 
jury whether any questioned the ‘point of law that the 
government has the right and power to control the con- 
duct of its citizens wherever in the world they may be.’ 
No one did. 

“Miho’s argument was interrupted four times by Mc- 
Laughlin, who warned the attorney to stick to the facts 
in the case. ‘Is it evil intent to tell your government that 
you think it is doing wrong?’ Miho asked the jury.” 


Honolulu Bound 


On August 15 Phoenix sailed from Kwajalein with 
Barbara Reynolds as skipper. It will take the crew of 
three an estimated 40 days to sail Phoenix back to Hono- 
lulu. The Reynolds plan to continue their voyage to Hiro- 
shima eventually. Reynolds says he may have to sell 
Phoenix to pay the appeal costs. 


We Who Would Not Kill 


(By Jim Peck; 208 pp.; Lyle Stuart, Publisher; 225 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.; $3) 

I read We Who Would Not Kill while doing time 
in jail out in Honolulu with the author, Jim Peck. What 
I read about Jim was confirmed by Jim in action. We 
Who Would Not Kill is the story of an American with 
deep humanitarian convictions against war and violence. 
A lot of us hold similar views, but the author has a 
facility for translating his convictions into action. 

The author refused to cooperate with conscription 
and was imprisoned; he resisted racial discrimina- 
tion, being beaten and jailed. He has refused cooperation 
with civil defense and twice has struck a blow at prepa- 
rations for nuclear war. In nonviolent resistance to vio- 
lence Peck has suffered quietly and bravely, retaining a 
quiet sense of humor and the guts to keep on fighting— 
nonviolently. — 

Jim Peck served almost three years in Danbury 
prison during World War II. He speaks plainly about 
the callousness and degradation of prison life. He leaves 
me little hope for the institution of prison as an effective 
way of rehabilitating those who commit anti-social acts. 

If you want to know what life in a totalitarian com- 
munity would be like, spend a few months in prison. But 
a more likely and less extreme experience would be to 
read We Who Would Not Kill. 

All who read this book won’t agree with the author’s 
philosophy or techniques; but no one will dispute his 
sincerity, conviction, and courage. 


George Willoughby 





KANSAS C.O. 
(Continued from page 1) 


Berg, attending Wichita University, requested a I-S classi- 
fication (mandatory student deferment available once to 
a student enrolled in college at the time an induction 
order is issued). Berg’s local board refused his request 
but postponed induction until June. He continued to pro- 
test the board’s action as a denial of his procedural rights. 
Berg could not appeal the action of the board in denying 
him a student deferment and National Selective Service 
refused to order a reopening of Berg’s classification. 

At the Denver Army induction station Berg “quali- 
fied” the Army security form all inductees are required 
to sign. Berg stated among other things, that he once 
had subscribed to The Daily Worker, that he was cur- 
rently in correspondence with a Russian student, and 
that he was a conscientious objector to military duty and 
war. His induction was held up pending a security in- 
vestigation by Army intelligence agents. He was eventu- 
ally cleared. 

In the meantime Berg returned to college and again 
requested a student deferment. He was informed that his 
induction order was still in effect. However, National 
Selective Service agreed to review his file and conceded 
a procedural error when Berg was denied a mandatory 
student deferment. His induction order was cancelled, 
his classification reopened, and a I-S was granted. 

Last January he was reclassified I-A, requested a 
personal appearance in February before his local board 
and was finally classified I-O (C.O. available for civilian 
work). 


—_— - 
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Lose Maryland R.O.T.C. Appeal 


The Maryland Court of Appeals on June 3 by 
unanimous opinion upheld the right of the University of 
Maryland to refuse exemption from ROTC because of 
conscientious objection to participation in military train- 
ing. 
' Kenneth G. Hanauer and Jack A. Crabill were denied 
the right to attend the University as regular students un- 
less they participated in ROTC. Both men had been 
given C.O. classifications by Selective Service and had 
performed two years of compulsory civilian work under 
the draft law. 

The Maryland court relied heavily on Hamilton v. 
University of California (293 U.S. 265; 1934) in which 
the U.S. Supreme Court by unanimous decision, held that 
a conscientious objector was properly excluded from the 
university because of his refusal to take compulsory 
ROTC. “Unless and until the Hamilton case is over- 
ruled,” the Maryland court stated, “we think it is con- 
trolling, so far as the interpretation of the federal 
Constitution is concerned, in its application to the facts 
of the instant case.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court will be asked to review the 
decision of the Maryland high court. Attorneys for 
Hanauer and Crabill are Oliver E. Stone, Washington, 
D.C., and Robert B. Myers of Rockville, Md. 


Refuses C.O. Work Order 


William Coperthwaite, jr., Interlaken, Mass., was 
issued a compulsory civilian work order in June by Na- 
tional Selective Service ordering him to a job in the 
Maine General Hospital, Portland, in partial fulfillment 
of his two years of compulsory civilian work. 

Coperthwaite declined to obey the order insisting 
that he was already engaged in work of national impor- 
tance as a teacher in North Country School, Lake Placid, 
New York. Coperthwaite began his C.O. service with the 
American Friends Service Committee Mexico project. He 
returned to the U.S. after completing 16 months work 
with AFSC and accepted employment at the North Coun- 
try School. 

Coperthwaite reported his change of employment to 
Selective Service. He was informed that the school was 
not approved for a C.O. work assignment. He continued 
his employment at the school. Periodically, he wrote 
National Selective Service requesting that his employment 
be approved. Coperthwaite informed Selective Service 
that the education of children and their “growth toward 
wise, responsible and healthy adulthood is of the utmost 
importance to the welfare of this nation and of all man- 
kind.” 

The draft law and SSS Regulations define appropri- 
ate civilian work for C.O.’s as employment by a govern- 
ment agency, or work with a nonprofit organization, 
“carrying out a program for the improvement of the 
public health or welfare, including educational and sci- 
entific activities . . .” By administrative decision, but 
not required by either the law or Regulations, employers 
of C.0.’s must be previously approved by Selective Ser- 
vice. Very few educational institutions under the college 
level have been approved. 

Upon completion of two years of civilian work this 





Briefly Noted 


Benjamin Kauffman, young Amish C.O. of Fredricks- 
burg, Ohio suffered a mental breakdown at the federal 
prison at Lewisburg early in June. Federal Judge James 
C. Connell (Cleveland) suspended the prison sentence 
and placed Kauffman on probation to his parents. Judge 
Connell stated that he did not want to see the boy in- 
carcerated in the federal prison asylum at Springfield, Mo. 


* * * 


Marine Private Peter H. Green was sentenced by 
military courtmartial to two years imprisonment at hard 
labor and a bad conduct discharge. For 18 months Green 
has sought a C.O. noncombatant assignment in the Ma- 
rines. He is appealing the conviction and sentence. 


* * * 


J. Harold Sherk became executive secretary of the 
National Service Board for Religious Objectors, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on September 1. He succeeds C. LeRoy 
Doty, Jr. He was formerly secretary of the Mennonite 
Central Committee Peace Section. 


* * * 


Finn Hornum, C.O. counselor for AFSC since Janu- 
ary, 1958, has resigned to accept a teaching position in 
Friends Central School in Philadelphia this fall. 

Pennsylvania Selective Service refused to approve 
Hornum’s C.O. counseling job as civilian work of na- 
tional importance, but has approved his teaching assign- 
ment. ° 

Arthur Dye, of Charlotte, North Carolina is replac- 
ing Hornum as AFSC C.O. Services secretary. 


* * * 


The C.O. “frozen fund” bill (HR 9882) to authorize 
the appropriation of $1,407,976.96 for war rehabilitation 
work, relief, and resettlement was killed by an unfavor- 
able report of the Sub-committee on Claims of the House 
Judiciary Committee last May. The fund represents 
money paid to the U.S. by employers in lieu of wages 
to conscientious objectors under the 1940 draft law. 


* * * 


Over 9,000 cases have been heard by the Presiden- 
tial Appeal Board since the 1948 draft law went into 
effect. Appeals for C.O. classification usually form the 
second largest category. 


* * * 


Allen H. Sobul, a 28-year-old American medical stu- 
dent in Vienna, renounced his American citizenship last 
May. Sobul stated that as a conscientious objector he 
did not “care to fight for any country.” He formally 
renounced American citizenship before U.S. State De- 
partment officials in the American Embassy in Vienna. 
Sobul plans to seek Austrian citizenship. 


June, Coperthwaite again wrote Selective Service request- 
ing approval of his employment. Shortly after, he re- 
ceived a classification of I-W-Released, the classifica- 
tion given C.O.’s who have completed their two years of 
required civilian work. 
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THE COURT REPORTER 


I PROSECUTIONS 
Sentence changed 
6-19-58 Benjamin Kauffman, from 18 months 
imprisonment to 18 months probation, 
(Cleveland, Ohio) Judge James Connell 
(refusal of civilian work) 
Acquittal 
Richard Hanson, (Butte, Montana) Judge Murray 
II RELEASED FROM PRISON 
On Parole 
5-28-58 John Martinson 
7-12-58 William Henry 
III MEN CURRENTLY IMPRISONED 
Allenwood, Pa.—Jonas W. Nolt 
Englewood, Colo.—Johnny Freedom 
Mill Point, W. Va.—Mose L. Swartzentruber 
Petersburg, Va.—Robert Smith 
Terminal Island, Calif—Nick A. Klubnikin 
Institution not verified—William A. Kariakin, 
William Prohoff, Daniel Stauffer 
Total number of C.O.’s convicted since 1948 to 
date: 337. (This is a minimum number; J.W.’s 
and, Muslims are not included, and we miss a few.) 


SSS Reports on C.O. Work 


Seven thousand conscientious objectors have been 
assigned to civilian work since 1953 when the C.O. com- 
pulsury work program went inio eflect, according to in- 
formation released recently by National Selective Service. 
Eighty percent of the C.O.’s volunteered before induction 
date and 15 percent volunteered at time of induction. SSS 
reports that it had to issue compulsory work orders to 
five percent (about 350) of the C.0.’s who would not 
volunteer or accept jobs offered by their local boards. 

Selective Service reveals that 55 percent of the C.O.’s 
assigned to civilian work took hospital jobs in state, 
county, and municipal institutions, while 32 percent were 
assigned to religious and other nonprofit hospitals. Only 
five percent secured jobs with federal agencies. Eight 
percent secured foreign assignments. 

As of April, 1958 SSS reports more than 14,000 
C.O.’s with I-O classifications (willing to perform civilian 
work only). Of these, 5,298 have completed two years 
of compulsory work, and 1,791 were performing their 





Commission Investigates Firing 


The Iowa Commission on Human Relations is in 
vestigating the forced resignation of Donald E. Laughlin, 
newly hired mathematics and science teacher in the West 
Branch, lowa public high school. 

Laughlin, a Quaker and conscientious objector, 
served in the C.O. work camps during World War II. 
He refused to register for the 1948 draft and served six 
of an 18 months prison sentence for noncooperation. He 
was paroled to Scattergood School, a Quaker boarding 
school in West Branch, where he has taught for the past 
10 years. 

The West Branch school board hired Laughlin in 
May to teach in the high school this fall. In June, Donald 
Johnson, former Iowa Legion commander, West Branch 
businessman, and a member of the Governor’s commis- 
sion on human relations protested Laughlin’s employment. 
Johnson objected to the employment of a teacher who had 
deliberately violated the law. He admitted Laughlin’s 
character was above criticism. 


Following the protest the school board met with 
Laughlin to inform him of the complaint that Laughlin 
had lost his rights as a citizen and should never have 
been certified as a teacher in lowa. At a second meeting 
Laughlin offered to surrender the teaching contract if 
the board were not ready to back it up. By a three t. two 
vote the board requested return of the contract. 

Friends of Laughlin protested the firing as pressure 


put on the school board because of Laughlin’s religious 
y é 
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Thomas, who voted to ask Laughlin to surrender his con- 
tract, stated that Laughlin “certainly is qualified as a 
teacher and is a good man in the community. Basically 
it is religious persecution by people who opposed him.” 
Scattergood School board and Laughlin’s Monthly Meet- 
ing took paid ads in the West Branch Times to express 
their support of him. 


Laughlin reports that he will be on the research 
staff of the nearby University of Iowa and take some 
graduate courses. He and his family will continue to live 
in West Branch for the coming year. 








civilian work; 4,564 had not been examined; and 1,857 
have been postponed because of fatherhood. Only 926 
were awaiting induction. 
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